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COVER:  Globe  and  enlisted  male/ 
female  caps  signify  the  world  com- 
mitment of  the  US  Armed  Forces. 
Film  strip  portrays  this  month’s  arti- 
cles (top  to  bottom):  women  in  the 
military,  Defense  Information  School, 
Defense  Language  Institute,  officer 
summer  training. 

OPPOSITE:  Picture  below  “BITS”  is 
from  a painting  by  combat  artist 
Charles  Waterhouse,  Major,  USMCR. 
He  was  commissioned  by  the  Marine 
Corps  to  paint  a series  of  14  Con- 
tinental Marine  scenes  for  the  Bi- 
centennial. Printed  with  permission  of 
Hq  USMC. 
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have  electrified  the  colonies.  With  war  inevitable,  the  Massachusetts  Congress  has  ordered  that  a 
13, COO  man  force  be  formed,  with  Artemus  Ward  as  its  commander.  Militia  from  local  colonies  have 
rushed  to  Boston.  On  the  25th,  Rhode  Island  sent  1500  men  and  the  next  day  Connecticut  marched 
6000.  New  Hampshire  soon  followed  with  2000  patriots.  Problems  are  apparent  in  this  new  “army.” 
Men  are  signing  only  for  the  duration  of  1775.  Many  are  departing  early  due  to  dull  camp  life  and 
the  approaching  harvest  season.  The  force’s  organization  is  crude  and  command  appointments  are 
'based  on  influence  not  ability.  Each  colony  is  keeping  its  own  establishment  within  the  “army,” 
^enlisting  their  own  men,  appointing  and  commissioning  their  officers,  gathering  their  own  supplies 
land  setting  their  own  pay  scales.  But  through  it  all,  the  New  England  army  of  over  10,000  men  is 
taking  form  and  preparing  for  .he  seige  of  Boston. 


Bicentennial  Bits 
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counselor’s  corner 


In  academic  year  1975-76,  “Basic  Facts”  will  be  published  in  October  with  six  monthly  magazines  to  follow,  November 
through  April. 
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Guidance  personnel  and  librarians  are  the  primary  recipients  of  REPORT.  They  are  placed  on  our  mailing  list  as  a result 
of  writing  or  completing  one  ofxiur  request  cards.  If  no  “quantity  desired”  is  indicated,  each  addressee  will  receive  two  copies  of 
the  magazine  per  month.  Normally,  a maximum  of  ten  copies  per  addressee  is  adhered  to,  but  justified  requests  for  more  will  be 
considered.  Individual  students  may  not  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list,  but  can  receive  a particular  issue  of  interest  upon  request. 


REPORT  is  rarely  addressed  using  individual  names  or  specific  titles.  The  reason  is  to  avoid  mailing  problems  when  a 
person  moves  and  ensures  that  in  such  cases,  the  school  continues  to  receive  the  publication.  Addressing  to  Counselor,  Librarian, 
Military  Instructor  or  Career  Center  reduces  time,  work  and  costs  connected  with  maintaining  an  updated  mailing  list.  To  ensure 
that  the  proper  individuals  receive  the  REPORTS,  arrangements  with  whomever  distributes  mail  at  the  school  should  be  made. 
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Budget  limitations  prevent  us  from  printing  a magazine  per  student.  We  fherefore  rely  heavily  on  counselors,  advisors 
and  librarians  to  ensure  that  REPORT  is  made  available  for  reading  by  interested  students.  The  “Basic  Facts”  issue  is  designed 
primarily  for  counselors  use  in  advising  students  on  careers.  Monthly  REPORTS  highlight  specific  programs  and  are  aimed  at  the 
student.  Lounge  tables  and  magazine  racks  are  the  most  often  used  areas  for  placing  the  publication  to  ensure  easy  access  for 
students. 


Results  of  our  1974-75  survey  show:  19,432  addressees  including  15,778  high  schools;  831  junior  high  schools;  676 
colleges;  887  ROTC  units;  783  civilian  agencies  and  286  military  agencies.  We  mail  72,736  “Basic  Facts”  initially  and  48,490 
REPORTS  monthly. 


Our  goal  is  to  be  of  assistance  and  provide  information  to  counselors  and  young  people.  Comments,  suggestions  and 
ideas  are  welcomed  and  encouraged  in  an  effort  to  assist  us  in  accomplishing  our  mission.  Best  wishes  for  a pleasant  summer. 
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by  capt.  linda  s.  rains,  usmc  and 


“I  can  never  hide  myself  from  me; 

I see  what  others  may  never  see; 

I know  what  others  may  never  know; 

I never  can  fool  myself,  and  so, 

Whatever  happens,  1 want  to  be 
Self-respecting  and  conscience  free.” 

MYSELF  by  Edgar  A.  Guest 


This  alternative  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  “self-respecting  and 
conscience  free,”  be  professional  yet 
develop  poise  and  self-confidence 
while  increasing  feminine  charm  and 
skills.  It  provides  challenge,  responsi- 
bility and  satisfaction  without  de- 
meaning the  individual.  The  alternative 
is  service  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps  or  Coast  Guard. 

As  military  popularity  has  recently 
increased,  so  has  pay,  benefits,  prestige 
and  opportunities.  Also,  the  number 
of  women  in  the  service  has  more  than 
doubled  and  efforts  continue  in  the 
hopes  of  attracting  more  of  today’s 
career  oriented  women. 

It  is  important  that  a girl  complete 
her  high  school  education,  since  de- 
pending on  the  service,  a diploma  or 
equivalent  is  a prerequisite  to  enlist- 
ment. Additionally,  an  applicant  must 
usually  be  18  years  of  age,  a US  citizen 
of  good  character  and  be  able  to  meet 
physical  and  mental  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  particular  service. 


High  school  commencement  marks 
the  end  of  a girl’s  life  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a woman’s  search  for  self  and 
fulfillment.  This  period  is  highlighted 
by  questions  - do  I attend  college  or 
look  for  work?  An  attractive  alter- 
native combining  both  is  available. 


Tank  turret  mechanic  training  prepares  this  woman  for  duty  with  an  Army 
ordnance  unit. 


capt.  dennis  m.  ryan,  usa 

Initiative  and  leadership  are  charac- 
teristics greatly  sought  in  today’s  mili- 
tary. Women  who  are  not  satisfied  to 
follow  the  traditional  roles  set  for 
them  in  society  are  typical  volunteers. 
They  have  begun  to  realize  that  in  any 
branch  of  the  military,  they  will  have 
the  chance  to  fulfill  their  greatest 
potential  while  contributing  to  the 
country. 

Choice  of  service  is  entirely  a per- 
sonal decision  based  on  desires,  inter- 
ests and  career  plans.  Basically,  the 
pay,  benefits  and  programs  are  quite 
similar  in  all  five  armed  forces.  Addi- 
tionally, commissioning  opportunities 
through  ROTC  or  officer  candidate 


Pole  climbing  is  part  of  the  duties 
for  Marine  women  wireman.  (2nd 
Marine  Div  Photo) 
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Female  boat  coxswain  checks  in  with  the 
Coast  Guard  station  on  Governors  Island, 
NY.  (USCG  Photo) 


Air  Force  security  policewoman  radios  headquarters  for  information.  (USAF 
Photo) 


programs  are  available  to  women. 

After  12  years,  attending  school 
becomes  a way  of  life  and  making  a 
decision  which  changes  that  life  style 
is  most  difficult.  Often,  if  military 
service  is  considered,  it  is  viewed  as 
working  in  a male  bastion  where  few 
women  enter.  A vision  of  grim,  over- 
bearing, clerical  workers  might  come 
to  mind.  But,  this  image  and  its 
realities  have  changed. 

Today,  women  in  the  service  are  no 
longer  just  secretaries  or  clerks.  They 
are  involved  in  almost  every  aspect  of 
the  military  community  from  air  traf- 
fic control  and  computer  technology 
to  jet  and  tank  repair,  military  police 
work,  radio  broadcasting  and  more. 
The  only  restriction  is  being  assigned 
to  a combat  unit.  Still,  nurses  and 
medical  personnel  can  be  in  a combat 
zone  and  women  can  be  assigned  to 
certain  types  of  ships.  In  some  jobs, 
such  as  military  police  or  support  units 
where  guard  duty  is  required,  women 
carry  weapons. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  military  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  with  no 
sex  discrimination  in  pay  or  benefits. 
Besides  a salary  starting  at  $344.10  a 
month,  the  services  provide  pleasant 


living  quarters  or  an  allowance  for 
those  living  off  post,  clothing  and  food 
allowances  and  low  prices  at  special 
military  shopping  facilities.  Active 
duty  personnel  receive  free  medical 
and  dental  care  at  modern  hospitals 
and  dispensaries.  Functional  clothing 
is  provided  in  the  form  of  tailored 
uniforms  for  all  occasions  plus  an 
allowance  to  maintain  them.  Other 
benefits  of  note  include  low  cost 


One  of  the  first  women  to  complete  Army  airborne  training  makes  her 
qualification  jump  in  preparation  for  duty  as  a parachute  rigger.  (Army  News 
Features  Photo) 
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government  life  insurance  up  to 
$20,000,  excellent  retirement  pro- 
grams and  often,  discounts  on  com- 
mercial air  flights,  sporting  events  and 
theater  tickets. 

As  always,  the  lure  of  travel  is 
appealing  to  today’s  young,  adventure- 
some women.  The  30  days  paid  leave 
annually  makes  seeing  the  world 
easier.  US  forces  are  not  only 
stationed  throughout  America,  but  in 
Europe,  Asia,  South  America  and 
other  exotic  places.  Women  can  be 
assigned  to  almost  all  areas  and  instal- 
lations. 

There  is  no  need  to  fear  that  a well 
rounded  social  life  will  change  in  the 
military.  A usual  eight  hour  day  and 
five-day-week  schedule  leaves  time  to 
relax.  Most  installations  have 
numerous  facilities  available  such  as 
night  clubs,  bowling  alleys,  golf 
courses,  gyms,  tennis  courts,  theaters 
and  swimming  pools.  Whether  in  the 
US  or  overseas,  local  communities 
provide  a wide  variety  of  places  where 
young  people  can  relax  and  have  fun. 
The  knowledge  learned  from  new 
friends  with  diverse  backgrounds  will 
last  forever.  And  who  knows,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  servicewomen  to  meet  and 
marry  servicemen. 

Whether  a venture  into  the  military 
is  permanent  or  only  a stepping  stone 
to  another  career,  the  education  re- 
ceived is  invaluable.  First,  just  about 
everyone  attends  some  type  of  special- 
ty school  after  basic  training.  The  kind 
and  length  depend  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  job  to  be  performed.  In 
many  cases,  a service  will  guarantee  a 
job  field  and  a school  assignment 
before  enlistment.  The  sophistication 
and  quality  of  the  military  today  is 
reflected  in  its  schools. 

Besides  these  job  related  education- 
al programs  (which  continue  through- 
out a career),  civilian  college  courses 
are  available  after  duty  both  through 
on-post  extension  classes  and  local 
universities.  Tuition  assistance  pro- 
grams help  pay  for  75  percent  of 
tuition  costs  in  such  college  studies. 
This  assistance  does  not  reduce  the 
Veteran’s  Administration  (VA)  school 
benefits  available  to  all  who  serve 
more  than  six  months  and  receive  an 
honorable  discharge.  VA  provides  36 
months  of  aid  at  the  current  rate  for 
tuition,  books  and  lab  fees. 


Shopping  and  meeting  the  people  enrich  the  life  of  this  Far  East 
Network  Navy  broadcast  journalist  in  Tokyo.  (US  Navy  Photo) 


Post  and  local  clubs  help  a young  military  woman  continue  the  social 
life  she  enjoyed  as  a civilian.  (Army  News  Features  Photo) 
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In  some  cases,  a career  woman  may 
be  able  to  receive  in-service  education 
during  which  the  military  pays  all 
costs  in  addition  to  salary  while  col- 
lege is  attended  on  a full  time  basis. 
Such  programs  are  limited  and  are 
usually  connected  with  job  skills  re- 
quiring advanced  schooling.  Regardless 
of  the  training  or  education  received, 
it,  combined  with  job  experience,  will 
help  greatly  in  moving  into  the  civilian 
labor  market. 

Today’s  services  realize  and  are 
utilizing  the  skills  and  potentials  of 
women.  Job  areas  once  reserved  for 
men  have  been  opened  and  women  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  in  greater 
numbers.  While  the  Marine  Corps  is 
looking  for  a few  good  men,  it  is  also 
accepting  a few  highly  qualified  and 
motivated  women. 


Woman  Marine  operates  a dicta- 
phone as  part  of  her  duties  as  a 
court  reporter.  (Marine  Corps 
Photo) 

All  services  provide  about  the  same 
opportunities  and  the  success  stories  in 
each  are  innumerable.  An  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  is  Serita 
Ann  Kilgore.  Before  joining  the  Navy, 
she  attended  college  for  two  years  and 
worked  as  a secretary.  The  decision  to 
enter  the  service  was,  “because  I was 
tired  of  sitting  still  and  I wanted  to  get 
out  and  see  the  world.” 

After  basic  training,  Serita  was 
assigned  secretarial  duties.  Finding  this 
unexciting,  she  transferred  into  the 
Aviation  Ordnance  field.  “I  know  I’m 
capable  of  doing  the  same  jobs  as  the 
guys.  I’ve  done  it  before  and  I’ve 
always  done  it  correctly,”  she 
revealed. 


Air  Force  recruits  receive  instruction  on  the  military 
art  of  applying  cosmetics.  (US AF  Photo) 


Serita  now  handles  125  pound 
rocket  pods,  ammunition  boxes  and 
rockets.  She  assembles  rockets,  links 
ammunition,  cleans  and  repairs 
weapons,  drives  an  explosives  delivery 
truck  (during  which  time  she  wears  a 
.45  pistol)  and  stands  guard  with  the 
men.  She  appreciates  the  advice  pro- 
vided on  the  job  by  her  male  com- 
panions. 

Not  claiming  to  be  a women’s 
libber,  she  is  still  able  to  “sew,  cook 
and  be  an  efficient  housewife.”  She 
enjoys  fishing,  camping,  swimming  and 
horseback  riding,  and  regularly  hunts 
with  her  husband.  Being  assigned  over- 
seas to  travel  is  her  goal  now.  Her 
femininity  has  not  suffered  as  a result 


Driving  a backhoe  is  only  part  of 
the  Equipment  Operator  Construc- 
tionman's  job.  (US  Navy  Photo) 


of  her  job.  In  fact,  it  has  been  height- 
ened. It  should  be  noted  that  Serita 
recently  was  promoted  and  thus  be- 
came the  Navy’s  first  female  Aviation 
Ordnance  Petty  Officer. 

For  women,  such  stories  are  be- 
coming common  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard.  While  the  military  is  not  a 
career  meant  for  all,  it  might  be  for  the 
woman  who  dares  to  be  different  and 
is  willing  to  work  towards  self-fulfill- 
ment. The  opportunities  are  there. 

“Great  God,  I ask  thee  for  no  meaner  pelf 
Than  that  I may  not  disappoint  myself. 
That  in  my  action  I may  soar  as  high, 

As  I can  now  discern  with  this  clear  eye.” 
GREAT  GOD.  ...  by  Henry  David  Thoreau 


Woman  avionics  mechanic  works  on 
the  engine  of  an  Air  Force  B-52 
bomber. 
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the  military’s  school 


of  radio,  tv  and  journalism 


by  j.a.  schwartz 


The  last  Indian  scout  retires  from 
an  Army  post  in  the  Southwest.  . .A 
company  of  Marines  assist  a commu- 
nity in  building  a children’s  play- 
ground in  Okinawa.  . .A  Navy  warship 
sinks  an  automobile  on  Pier  5.  . .The 
skill  of  a veteran  Air  Force  pilot  saves 
the  lives  of  three  lost  children.  . .Coast 
Guard  lighthouses  to  the  automated 
throughout  the  United  States.  . . 

These  stories,  and  countless  others 
like  them,  develop  daily  at  hundreds  of 
military  installations  throughout  the 
world. 


Realizing  that  the  military  needed 
the  active  support  of  a well-informed 
public  and  equally  well-informed 
servicemen,  the  Army  established  an 
information  school  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Pa.  in  1946.  The  need  was 
further  demonstrated  during  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  conflicts  and  in  July 
1964  the  Department  of  Defense 
formed  the  Defense  Information 
School  (DINFOS)  at  Ft.  Slocum,  N.Y. 
Its  mission  was  to  conduct  all  print, 
broadcast,  community  relations  and 
public  affairs  training  for  all  the  serv- 


ices. DINFOS  moved  to  Ft.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.  in  1964  and  has  con- 
tinued to  develop  and  expand  its 
facilities  there. 

After  completing  basic  training  or 
“boot”  camp,  students  who  enlisted 
for  the  information  field  are  usually 
quite  surprised  when  they  arrive  at 
DINFOS.  “Ft.  Ben,”  which  will  be 
their  home  for  about  three  months, 
has  a small  college  atmosphere  that 
includes  the  most  up-to-date  class- 
rooms available  and  a co-educational 
barracks. 


LEARNING  about  radio  production  at  DINFOS  leads  to 
world-wide  assignments 


like  this  man  with  his  own  Top  Forty  record  show  in 

Greece. 
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DINFOS  students  leant  that  a TV  control  room  is  a 
complicated  place 


but  six  weeks  of  intense  training  will  lead  to  a 

position  like  this  TV  station  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 


A new  student  realizes,  on  the  first 
day  of  classes,  that  he  is  not  here  for  a 
vacation  and  the  quick  pace  will  con- 
tinue for  10  more  weeks.  The  DINFOS 
objective  is  to  jam  two  years  of  college 
journalism  into  a 2 Vi  month  acceler- 
ated course.  The  pace  is  hectic,  but  if 
one  desires  this  type  of  career,  it  is 
also  enjoyable  and  rewarding. 

DINFOS  offers  two  courses  for  the 
first  term  enlistee:  basic  journalism 
and  basic  broadcasting.  The  first  four 
weeks  of  both  courses  are  designed  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  in- 
formation field  and  deal  with  studies 
which  are  common  to  both  journalists 
and  broadcasters.  During  this  period 
the  student  is  made  aware  of  the 
political,  social  and  cultural  environ- 
ment in  which  public  affairs  specialists 
must  operate.  Both  domestic  and  for- 
eign viewpoints  are  expressed. 


Domestically,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
national  policy,  minority  relations  and 
social  problems.  The  student  is  taught 
to  recognize  his  role  in  communicating 
with  minority  groups.  Iris  role  in  com- 
munity relations  and  how  he  will 
become  involved  in  the  environmental 
area. 

In  the  foreign  realm,  emphasis  is 
placed  only  on  those  countries  where 
the  United  States  has  commitments  or 
national  interests.  Importance  is 
placed  on  planning  a public  affairs 
program  overseas  based  on  past  and 
present  area  sensitivities.  Current 
events  panels  on  significant  trouble 
spots  and  trends  offer  impromptu  dis- 
cussion of  world  problems  and  our 
government’s  attitude  toward  them. 

Study  and  discussion  of  actual  in- 
cidents of  national  and  international 
importance  help  students  learn  the 


basic  service  information  programs, 
which  consist  of  internal  information, 
public  information  and  community 
relations  activities.  Throughout  their 
training,  the  students  learn  to  perform 
in-depth  research,  organize  material  in 
a concise  and  logical  manner  and 
express  ideas  through  face-to-face 
communications.  Students  develop  a 
working  understanding  of  information 
activities  by  working  as  members  of  a 
hypothetical,  joint-service  information 
office. 

After  completion  of  the  four  week 
core  program,  pupils  are  divided  into 
their  respective  areas  of  study  for  an 
additional  six  weeks  of  specialized 
training. 

The  journalism  course  is  designed 
to  challenge  the  students  to  achieve 
the  high  professional  standards  which 
will  be  expected  from  them  after 
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graduation.  Writer’s  cramp  or  “burning 
up  the  typewriter”  characterizes  the 
first  few  weeks  as  students  gain  actual 
experience  in  writing  based  on  class- 
room instruction.  Students  learn  to 
look  for  the  “who,  what,  where,  when, 
why  and  how”  of  a news  story,  and 
then  continue  with  accident  stories, 
sports  stories,  features,  editorials, 
captions  and  headlines,  magazine 
writing  and  an  insight  into  newspaper 
operations.  In  between  writing  and 
re-writing,  the  student  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  classes  on  com- 
munications law,  news  dissemination, 
copy  editing,  proof  reading  and  tech- 
niques of  interviewing.  Other  classes 
are  concerned  with  design,  layout,  an 
introduction  to  photojournalism  and 
darkroom  techniques. 

The  final  two  weeks  of  the  journal- 
ism course  consists  of  group  on-the-job 


training  with  each  group  producing  its 
own  tabloid-size  newspaper.  Student 
reporters  gather  news  and  features 
from  a variety  of  sources  ranging  from 
library  research  to  personal  interviews 
and  then  assemble  the  stories  and 
photos  and  lay  out  their  papers.  A 
critique  of  these  papers  gives  the  in- 
structors a final  chance  to  evaluate 
student  accomplishments  and  bring 
their  attention  to  lingering  errors  be- 
fore they  embark  for  assignments 
throughout  the  world. 

While  the  journalists  are  busy 
acquiring  the  knowledge  to  operate 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
services,  the  broadcasters  are  preparing 
to  staff  the  military  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  around  the  globe. 

The  broadcasting  course  begins  six 
weeks  of  specialized  training  with  a 
study  of  broadcasting  history  and  phil- 


osophy. It  then  goes  into  in-depth 
training  in  broadcasting  techniques. 
Students  are  taught  all  phases  of 
broadcasting  except  skills  which  in- 
volve maintenance  and  technical 
engineering. 

Radio  facilities  at  DINFOS  include 
eight  studios  similar  to  an  American 
Forces  Radio  outlet  or  a civilian  radio 
station.  Each  “station”  can  be  oper- 
ated independently  or  can  be  linked 
with  others  to  form  a “network,”  with 
a radio  master  control  to  serve  as 
network  headquarters. 

Three  weeks  of  training  in  radio 
broadcasting  includes  station  relations 
and  management,  announcing,  audio 
tape  editing  and  handling,  and  public 
service  radio  programs.  Students  also 
get  involved  with  radio  news,  spot 
announcements,  interviews,  remote 
broadcasts  and  programming.  The  final 
exercise  lets  the  students  perform  all 
the  functions  required  to  operate  a 
military  station.  They  are  divided  into 
groups  with  each  providing  two  broad- 
cast days  of  programming. 

Television  facilities  at  DINFOS  in- 
clude a large  production  studio  which 
can  be  divided  into  two  fully  opera- 
tional studios  with  associated  control 
rooms,  film  chains,  broadcast  video 
tape  recorders  and  a TV  Master  con- 
trol room. 

Students  become  well-rounded  in 
all  phases  of  a small  TV  operation 
while  they  advance  from  a general 
introduction  to  television  to  learning 
the  fine  points  of  TV  production, 
news,  films,  interviewing,  feature  pro- 
grams and  graphics.  The  final  exercise 
again  places  the  students  in  groups 
with  each  engaging  in  three  days  of  TV 
broadcast  programming  using  a combi- 
nation of  film  and  live  studio  pro- 
ductions. 

Ten  weeks  at  DINFOS  will  keep 
any  “guy”  or  “gal”  jumping,  but  the 
results  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 
life-long  career  in  the  communications 
or  public  relations  field.  The  public, 
whether  it  be  military  of  civilian,  will 
always  need  to  be  informed,  and 
DINFOS  is  one  of  the  schools  which 
provides  the  personnel  that  will  operate 
many  of  this  country’s  national  and 
worldwide  communications  systems  in 
the  future. 


IT  TAKES  a lot  of  desire  and  hard  work  to  master  the  techniques  of  newspaper 
layout  and  design,  hut  the  rewards  are  obvious  when  working  for  your  own 
newspaper,  like  this  WAF at  Randolph  AFB,  Texas. 
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language 


foundation  for  peace 

by  j.a.  schwartz 


REALISTIC  mock-ups  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  “live”  the  language 
while  in  school. 


ating,  if  need  be,  anywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  A knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  has  become  essential  to  the 
highly  mobile  and  flexible  units 
needed  by  the  services  to  meet  this 
challenge.  DLI  is  presently  offering 
more  than  50  foreign  tongues  ranging 
from  Arabic  and  Albanian  to  Turkish 
and  Vietnamese. 

Students  are  tested  and  selected 
from  all  branches  of  the  service  and 
from  governmental  agencies.  More 
than  50,000  students,  from  recruits 
just  out  of  basic  training  to  high 
ranking  officers,  have  graduated  since 
1941. 

The  theory  in  most  colleges  is  that 
for  each  hour  of  class  work,  the 
student  is  expected  to  study  two  hours 
independently.  That  ratio  is  reversed 
at  this  school.  Here,  classes  meet  six 
hours  a day,  five  days  a week,  and  the 
students  are  expected  to  study  approx- 
imately three  hours  each  night. 


Nearly  half  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
forces  are  stationed  overseas  in  more 
than  70  countries  of  the  free  world. 
This  creates  a vital  and  continuing 
need  for  effective  communication  and 
common  understanding  between 
citizens  of  English  and  non-English 
speaking  nations. 

The  Defense  Language  Institute 
(DLI),  operated  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  located  at  the  Presidio 
of  Monterey  on  the  Northern  Califor- 
nia coast,  was  organized  to  satisfy  this 
need.  The  school  trains  interpreters, 
translators  and  linguists  for  the  nu- 
merous programs  that  provide 
economic  and  military  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  our  allied  nations. 

The  nuclear  age  demands  highly 
skilled,  professional  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines  and  airmen,  capable  of  oper- 


AS  PART  of  the  cultural  portion  of  their  language  training,  Russian  students 
don  traditional  costumes  and  learn  folk  songs  and  dances. 


It 


MEMBERS  of  the  faculty  come 
from  more  than  50  countries 
around  the  world. 


The  audio-lingual  method  of  teach- 
ing prevails.  The  primary  objective  is 
to  teach  the  student  to  speak  and 
understand  a foreign  language.  This 
system  has  become  an  object  of 
study  among  scholars  throughout  the 
world. 

Students  in  the  classroom  speak 
and  rehearse  the  language  constantly. 
To  confine  the  teaching  effort  only 
to  definitions  or  explanations  of 
grammer  will  not  confer  upon  them 
the  ability  to  speak.  Language  patterns 
gain  meaning  when  they  can  be  used  in 
conversation,  not  when  they  are 
merely  defined.  The  proper  result  of  a 
foreign  language  study  is  action. 

The  objective  of  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  is  to  teach  fluent 
and  accurate  conversation  with  pro- 
nounciation  approximating  that  of  a 
native  speaker.  The  ability  to  under- 
stand a native  speaker  under  ordinary 
conditions  is  also  a primary  goal. 
Reading  and  writing  are  important  but 
secondary  objectives. 

Students  master  the  entire  vocabu- 
lar\  of  communication,  because  learn- 
ing the  customs  of  a country  is  as 
important  as  being  able  to  speak  its 
language.  Additional  time  is  spent 
studying  contemporary  behavior 
patterns  and  the  value  system  of  the 
country  in  which  the  language  is 
spoken. 

Nationalities  representative  of  the 
world  community  are  welded  into  the 
principal  civilian  work  force  at  the 
Language  Institute.  Almost  400  for- 
eign-born professors,  instructors,  trans- 
lators and  typists  are  busily  training 


American  military  people  in  foreign 
tongues  and  international  cultures.  In 
addition  to  their  native  languages, 
several  of  the  faculty  are  able  to 
express  themselves  in  as  many  as  six 
other  tongues.  They  are  all  qualified  to 
communicate  in  English  as  well  as  the 
“target”  language  they  teach. 

Biographical  profiles  of  these  un- 
usual civilian  employees  reflect  diverse 
and  fascinating  backgrounds.  Included 
are  decendents  of  royalty,  prominent 
artists,  musicians,  statesmen,  educa- 


tors, judges  and  former  government 
officials  of  their  native  lands. 

The  intense  effort  to  produce  men 
and  women  skilled  in  foreign  languages 
is  of  great  importance  to  this  country, 
for  success  or  failure  in  the  struggle  for 
a more  peaceful  world  depends  direct- 
ly on  our  ability  to  establish  effective 
communications.  The  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute  remains  the  organiza- 
tion through  which  the  military  com- 
munity perfects  the  tools  needed  for 
such  communications. 


TWO  El  OURS  each  day  are  spent  in  the  lab  practicing  sounds  and  sentences. 
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do  it  oil 


by  t.d.  Stephens 


ROTC  isn’t  all  books  and  no  fun.  It 
is  a mixture  of  training  which  ranges 
from  the  classroom  and  drill  field 


during  the  school  year,  to  the  swamps 
of  North  Carolina,  the  sands  of  Texas 
or  the  rainy  forests  of  Washington  in 


'At  in 

JWm 


Air  Force  ROTC  students  fire  .38  caliber  pistol  during  one  phase  of  summer 
training. 


the  summer.  It  is  standing  a watch  on 
a Navy  ship  at  sea,  or  becoming 
familiar  with  an  Air  Force  F-4  Phan- 
tom 11  jet. 

For  a future  Marine  Corps  officer, 
undergoing  summer  training  as  a part 
of  the  PLC  (Platoon  Leader’s  Class) 
program,  it  might  mean  learning  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  amphibious  land- 
ings by  performing  in  one.  or  the 
proper  method  of  correcting  an  errant 
Marine  by  being  corrected  himself  by 
the  drill  instructor. 

But,  further,  for  cadets,  midship- 
men and  candidates  alike,  summer 
training  is  a chance  to  put  to  use  the 
book  knowledge  they  have  gained 
during  the  academic  year  in  military 
oriented  classes.  They  can  watch  and 
learn  from  the  actions  of  officers  and 
enlisted  people  already  on  active  duty. 
They  can  put  their  “hand  to  the  helm” 
so-to-speak,  and  feel  the  ship  respond. 
They  can  talk  with  men  and  women 
who,  someday,  will  be  their  seniors, 
peers  and  subordinates  and  get  a 
“feel”  for  service  life.  They  have  the 
chance  to  realize  the  human  side  of 
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the  service,  and  it  has  a chance  to 
make  a change  in  their  lives,  a change 
that  could  mold  their  careers. 

An  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  summer  training  intro- 
duction sheet  states,  “The  training 
program  which  you  are  about  to 
undertake  is  a challenging  and  de- 
manding one;  your  duties  will  be 
difficult,  your  schedule  strenuous  and 
the  discipline  more  strict  than  you 
have  probably  experienced  thus  far  in 
your  lives.” 

It  continues,  “We  begin  with  the 
basic  assumption  that  you  young  men 
and  women  are  attending  field  training 
because  of  your  desire  to  become 
commissioned  officers  . . . and  that 
you  sincerely  want  to  become  success- 
ful junior  officers.  Our  objective  is  not 
to  produce  a robot,  but  to  cultivate 
positive  attitudes,  encourage  good 
habits  and  practice  correct  procedures 
that  will  result  in  high  standards  of  self 
discipline  ...” 

All  services  have  basically  the  same 
primary  objectives:  the  development 
of  military  leadership;  introduction 
into  military  operations  and  life;  and 
to  analyze  the  student’s  potential  as  an 
officer.  Summer  training  takes  place  at 
several  major  installations  across  the 


Waiting  in  line  for  the  initial  issue  of 
gear  at  summer  camp  can  be  a long 
process. 


nation  and  aboard  ships  at  sea.  The 
Marine  Corps  limits  its  PLC  training  to 
Quantico,  Va.,  where  all  officers  are 
trained  for  the  Corps. 

All  Army  ROTC  students  in  the 
two-year  program  take  their  six  weeks 
of  summer  training  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 


to  qualify  for  the  Advanced  (junior 
and  senior  years)  program.  Other  train- 
ing takes  place  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  and  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.  Training  approximates  basic 
training  in  its  physical  aspects  while 
stressing  leadership  and  other  subjects 
pertinent  to  a commissioned  officer. 
Tactics  are  employed  on  the  ground, 
map  and  compass  courses  run, 
weapons  fired. 

The  Navy  puts  its  ROTC  midship- 
men alongside  junior  officers  that  are 
performing  jobs  they  themselves  can 
expect  to  have  once  they  are  commis- 
sioned. This  can  range  from  standing 


Field  marches  can  put  more  than  miles  on 
feet  not  accustomed  to  long  hikes  - as  in 
this  case  with  an  Army  ROTC  student. 


Woman  Air  Force  ROTC  student  is  strapped  into  parachute  harness  during  summer 
training. 
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"High  and  Tight???????????”  Marine 
PLC  gets  initial  haircut  at  Quantico, 
Va. 


watch  on  the  bridge  of  an  aircraft 
carrier  to  serving  as  section  officer  in 
the  engine  room  of  a guided  missile 
light  cruiser.  Additionally,  midship- 
men train  at  Naval  bases  and  air 
stations  across  the  nation. 

Navy  ROTC  students  who  option 
to  enter  the  Marine  Corps  might  well 
have  a three-week  stint  at  Naval 
Amphibious  Base,  Norfolk,  Va.,  where 
physical  fitness,  amphibious  assault 
techniques  and  small  arms  expertise 
are  stressed. 

The  Air  Force  endeavors  to  send 
cadets  to  major  installations  near  to 
the  school  being  attended.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  is  the  student  interested  in 
a missileer  role.  He  is  sent,  when 
possible,  to  Vandenburg  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif. 

Career  orientation  during  summer 
training  affords  the  students  an  insight 
which  cannot  be  imparted  in  the  class- 
room. The  host  base  offers  a “labora- 
tory” where  aspiring  pilots  get  an 
aircraft  ride  (even  the  women  get  the 
opportunity);  surgeons-to-be  visit  and 
watch  Air  Force  physicians  and  medi- 
cal technicians;  student-engineers  learn 
that  lieutenant-engineers  do  some  far- 
out  stuff,  perhaps  working  with  lasers 
or  satellite  communications  systems. 
And,  through  “operation  hospitali- 


ty,” the  students  get  a chance  to  see 
what  the  home-life  of  Air  Force  fami- 
lies can  be  like,  as  guests  at  dinner, 
swimming  parties  or  outings. 

For  the  Marine  PLC  student,  arrival 
at  the  Marine  Corps  Development  and 
Education  Command,  Quantico,  can 
be  “something  else!”  The  candidates 
arrive  by  bus  and  have  come  from  all 
over  the  country.  Some  are  over- 
weight; some  lean.  Others  are  well 
educated;  still  others  take  longer  to 
learn.  Some  have  lengthy  hair  while 
some  are  neatly  trimmed.  But  after 
only  a few  hours,  they  begin  to  take 
on  at  least  the  appearance  of  Marines. 

First  comes  the  “high-and-tight” 
haircut,  then  the  dungaree  uniform.  Its 
drill,  run,  calisthenics,  learn,  study, 
drill,  run,  run,  run!!!  The  drill  instruc- 
tor is  one  of  the  best  trained  Marines 
in  the  world.  And,  through  his  tutor- 


ing and  leadership,  the  PLC  candidates 
are  transformed  into  Marine  officers. 

In  addition  to  ROTC  and  PLC,  the 
federal  academies  at  West  Point,  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  Annapolis,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  also  have  field 
training  during  the  summer.  Coast 
Guard  midshipmen  spend  much  of 
their  summer  sailing  the  Barque 
EAGLE  or  aboard  two  modern  cutters 
gaining  knowledge  in  leadership  and 
skill  in  ship  handling.  The  three  major 
service  academies  have  training  both  at 
school  training  centers  and  with  actual 
military  units  in  the  field. 

Possibly  the  best  information  on 
these  summer  programs  is  that  a 
student  is  paid  for  the  training  he 
takes.  But  what  is  more  important  is 
that  later  the  services  benefit  when 
better  trained  officers  enter  active 
duty.  Summer  training  - a reality 
before  the  fact. 


NROTC  student  watches  as  aircraft  locations  are  plotted 
aboard  carrier. 
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THIRD  CLfSS 


By  the  rude  Bridge  tlpat  arched  the  flood.^B 
k Their  flap:  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled, 

P Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world 


You  know  the  rest.  In  the  books  you  read. 
How  the  British  Reirulars  fired  and  fled,— 
How  the  farmers  cave  them  hall  for  ball. 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall 
Chatting  the  redcoats  down  the  lane. 

Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
T'nder  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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